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PHRENOLOGY. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH— MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 


“  There  should  be  an  enquiry  of  the  seats  and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  do 
occupy  in  the  body,  and  the  organs  thereof.” — Bacon. 

“Free  will  is  a  mere  empty  term,  and  everything  we  do  is  done  from  necessity.” — Luther  on  the 
Bondage  of  the  Will.” 

“  Even  according  to  the  testimony  of  reason  herself,  .there  can  be  no  free  will — in  man — in  angel — or 
in  any  creature  !” — Ibid. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  the  first  edition  of  the  work  of  which  the  following  pages 
form  the  new  Preliminary  Chapter,  was  given  to  the  public.  The  author  has  been 
long  since  removed  from  a  merely  phrenological  atmosphere,  to  the  more  torrid  moral 
climate  of  an  active  political  life.  The  prejudices  which  are  insensibly  imbibed  in  favour  of  a 
science  ardently  studied,  have  had  time  to  wear  away.  Maturer  years,  and  more  enlarged  ex¬ 
perience,  have  sobered  down  the  bias  of  the  enthusiastic  theorist,  to  the  candour  of  a  riper 
judgment;  and  the  writer  finds  himself  still  a  phrenologist  The  science  of  which  he  treats 
has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  acquired  habit  of  his  mind,  and  has  gradually  become  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  nature.  As,  when  objects  are  seen  through  the  medium  of  light,  the  eye  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  element  by  which  its  function  operates,  and  as  we  are  insensible  of  the  existence 
of  the  air  which  sustains  our  very  life,  so  the  phrenologist  spells  human  character  phrenolo- 
gically  long  after  he  has  forgotten  to  think  directly  of  phrenology.  If  the  science  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  fashion,  it  is  because  it  has  insinuated  itself  unobtrusively  into  the  public  mind 
as  a  fact.  Even  treatises  in  which  it  is  openly  ridiculed,  unconsciously  adopt  its  psychical 
theory  ;  and  in  a  thousand  shapes  it  may  be  detected  in  our  current  literature,  as  the  instrument 
of  illustrating  opinion,  or  the  convenient  medium  for  the  expression  of  new  views  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  human  character,  or  for  the  definition  of  passion,  sentiment,  thought,  and  springs 
of  action. 

But  the  recent  history  of  society  calls  for  a  more  direct  recognition  of  the  claims  of  phreno¬ 
logy  to  the  patient  study  and  candid  consideration  of  the  public.  Ethical  disquisition  has  been 
transferred  from  the  closet  of  the  metaphysician  to  the  bench  of  the  judge;  and  the  theory  of 
moral  accountability,  no  longer  confined  to  the  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen,  has  assumed 
an  important  place  in  the  principles  of  practical  legislation.  Social  questions  clamour  so  urgently 
for  solution,  that  the  motives  which  determine  human  conduct  are  discovered  to  press  for  im¬ 
mediate  analysis  and  anxious  investigation.  Crime  will  not  wait  that  the  statesman  may  sleep 
out  his  dream.  Yice  advances  while  philosophy  stands  still.  It  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  our 
times  that  rebellion  and  revolution  no  longer  turn  upon  political  theories,  but  upon  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  rival  systems  of  society ;  and  that  mankind  have  at  last  discovered  how  much  more 
national  prosperity  is  the  result  of  moral  intuitions  than  of  merely  physical  conditions.  A 
ten  hour’s  bill  and  an  “  early  closing  movement,”  are  but  a  confession  that  law  and  order  are 
the  result  of  giving  labour  time  to  read,  and  think,  and  feel.  Communism  is  only  a  wrild  pro¬ 
test  of  indignant  nature  against  the  universal  disregard  of  those  moral  duties  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  essential  to  the  fashioning  of  the  individual  into  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 
The  daily  forensic  debates  which  seek  to  determine  where  responsibility  ends  and  insanity 
begins,  prove  that  jurisconsults  are  awakening  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  before  they  can  hope  to  discover  the  ex¬ 
ternal  motives  which  will  confine  human  action  within  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  Ragged 
schools,  penitentiary  discipline,  reformatory  institutions,  are  so  many  practical  confessions  of 
the  paramount  claims  of  mental  philosophy.  The  very  thieves  meet  in  public  to  inquire 
whether  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  own  innate  tendencies  may  not  form  a  preliminary 
condition  of  the  means  of  improving  them ;  and  the  annual  legislative  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  gradually  begins  to  elicit  the  misgiving  suspicion,  that  man  cannot 
be  made  better,  until  we  better  know  of  what  elements  he  has  been  made. 

A  crime  has  recently  absorbed  the  interest  of  the  British  public,  and  startled  all  Europe  by 
the  extent  of  its  consequences,  the  horror  and  melodramatic  tragedy  of  its  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  unparalleled  depth  of  its  varied  atrocity.  Wholesale  seduction  and  sensuality, 
painstaking  deception  and  treachery,  systematic  fraud,  complicated  plans  of  perjury  and 
forgery,  conspiracies  of  legal  robbery,  have  been  consummated  by  a  human  monster  in  parricide, 
the  assassination  of  a  kind  stepfather,  and  the  murder  which  has  spared  neither  station,  age, 
nor  sex.  Rush  has  been  hanged,  an  authentic  cast  has  been  taken  of  his  head,  and  we  should 
be  well  content  to  peril  the  fate  of  phrenology  on  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  his  craniological 
development.  Here  may  be  found  the  test  of  the  truth  of  “The  Principles  of  Phrenology.” 
If  this  cast  belies  them,  no  sophistry  can  explain  the  discrepancy  away.  This  is  a  head  so 
vitiated  by  criminal  depravity  and  a  bad  life  as  to  hare  placed  its  owner  at  last  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  circumstances.  From  the  cradle  to  the  gra> <  it  stamps  the  powerful  character  which  it 
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formed  and  guided.  It  teaches  so  solemn  and  emphatic  a  lesson  ;  it  suggests  such  incalculably  im¬ 
portant  considerations ;  it  starts  questions  of  such  infinite  significancy ;  it  opens  such  a  volume 
of  phrenological  instruction,  that  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  which  its  acquisition  pre¬ 
sents  of  once  more  pressing  the  study  of  the  science  which  it  so  wonderfully  corroborates  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  public. 

The  text  for  our  homily  will  be  found  in  the  diagrams  of  the  cast  of  James  Blomfield  Rush, 
taken  at  Norwich  immediately  after  his  execution,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  John  Donovan, 
to  whose  public  spirit  and  scientific  zeal  the  community  is  much  indebted  for  this  and  many 
other  contributions  to  the  illustration  of  phrenology. 

The  measurements  of  the  cranium  of  the  criminal,  and  of  the  development  of  each  organ, 
have  been  made  and  carefully  revised  by  the  author. 

The  average  circumference  of  the  English  male  head  is  21  inches ;  that  of  Rush  is  much 
above  the  ordinary  size,  indicating  a  large  mass  of  brain,  calculated,  according  to  the  doctrine, 
that  size  is  the.  measure  of  power,  to  impart  to  its  possessor  weight  and  force  of  character,  and 
a  self  consciousness  that  he  should  overbear  what  opposed  his  will.  Accordingly,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  narrative  of  his  life,  given  in  the  Norfolk  News  and  other  publications,  that  he 
was  a  leader  among  his  schoolfellows,  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  his  stepfather  adopted  him,  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  master  of  a  farm,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  social  influence  which  made  him  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  some  standing  in  his  neighbourhoood — that  in  spite  of  a  very  bad  moral  reputation,  and  a 
strong  suspicion  of  having  been  an  incendiary,  he  became  the  chief  land  agent,  auctioneer, 
and  steward  in  his  district — that  the  “  Rev.  G.  Preston  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  and 
often  sought  his  advice  in  important  business  matters” — and  that  he  established  over  his  victim, 
a  judge  and  a  squire,  a  degree  of  influence  which  appears  never  to  have  been  shaken  off  to  the 
last,  so  that  he  even  advanced  him  money  to  enable  him  to  retain  a  property  which  he  was 
anxious  to  acquire  for  himself.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  obtained  “  a  magical  influence  over  his 
sister-in-law,  and  supplanted  her  own  brothers  in  her  confidence.” 

But  although  size  is  the  measure  of  power,  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  size  manifests  itself,  what  shall  be  the  tendency  of  that  power.  The  highest  order  of 
heads  are  those  where  the  direction  of  the  brain  is  to  rise  upward  from  the  eyebrow  to  the 
crown  of  the  head — the  lowest  are  those  where  the  brain  falls  from  the  front  towards  the  back. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  straight  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  outer  corner  of  Rush’s  eyebrow 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  leaves  the  meatus  auditor ius  (the  hole  of  the  ear),  which  is  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  so  far  below  the  line,  that  it  is  not  intersected  by  the  highest  point  even  of  the  aural 
fringe,  and  that  the  quantity  of  brain,  above  that  line,  is  comparatively,  to  the  average  of 
heads,  very  small.  Where  the  brain  above  this  line  is  much  greater  in  quantity  than  it  is 
below,  the  individual’s  moral  and  sentimental  impulses  will  be  great,  and  his  animal  tenden¬ 
cies  weak.  Where  it  is  in  great  quantity  below,  and  not  proportionably  large  above,  he  will 
give  loose  to  the  lowest  animal  passions—  where  it  is  in  considerable  amount  both  below  and 
above,  an  energetic,  forceful,  but  well  regulated  character,  may  be  expected  with  strong  passions 
well  directed.  The  owner  of  such  a  head  as  Rush’s,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  sensual, 
vicious,  grovelling  animal,  little  sensible  to  the  dictates  of  any  pure  or  honourable  principle  •  and 
with  such  a  mass  of  brain  appropriated  to  such  propensities,  he  could  not  fail  to  attain  a  bad 
eminence  even  amongst  the  most  criminal.  “  The  head,”  says  Eliza  Chestney,  in  her  evidence 
“  was  flat  on  the  top,  and  the  hair  was  bushy  at  the  sides.”  The  moral  region  of  the  coronal 
surface  was  therefore  wretchedly  deficient,  and  in  the  head  to  which  this  cast  belongs,  the 
better  sentiments  are  in  such  inferior  relative  development,  and  the  basilar  region  is  so  large 
and  deep,  that  the  owner  was  almost  in  a  literal  sense  a  moral  idiot. 

Where  the  breadth  of  the  head,  and  its  depth,  below  the  angle  of  the  eyebrow',  are  great  in 
comparison  to  its  heighth  and  length,  it  indicates  an  inordinate  predominance  of  the  passions, 
whose  organs  are  situated  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  brain.  It  will  be  seen  that  Rush’s  head 
was  not  only  very  low  and  flat  at  the  coronal  surface,  but  also  far  beyond  the  average  breadth. 
The  average  breadth  at  the  Destructiveness  in  the  English  male  head  is  5jj  inches.  In  this  head 
it  extended  to  the  enormous  breadth  of  6®  inches,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  average  of 
murderer’s  heads  to  be  found  in  our  collections. 

Amativeness  is  here  enormous,  and  Rush  was  a  wholesale  seducer.  Secretiveness  and  Con¬ 
structiveness  are  very  large,  and  he  pursued  his  plans  of  seduction,  forgery,  fraud,  and  mur¬ 
der,  through  a  long  intricate  train ;  while  fair  observing  faculties,  and  small  proportionate 
reflection,  with  very  deficient  Cautiousness  and  large  Combativeness,  made  him  apt  and 
dexterous  in  details,  an  unerring  shot  (large  Weight  and  Size),  a  stranger  to  fear,  or  calculation 
of  consequences,  and  totally  free  from  nervousness,  hesitation,  or  prudence,  reckless  of  cha¬ 
racter,  violent,  irascible,  and  excited  to  pertinacity  by  opposition,  without  being  a  man,  natu¬ 
rally,  of  perseverance.  Alimentiveness  is  very  large,  and  he  gave  particular  directions,  while 
his  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  about  getting  roast  pig  for  dinner ;  and  called  loudly  for  his 
supper  just  after  receiving  his  sentence.  Tune  is  well  developed,  and  Imitation  not  deficient, 
and  he  was  a  frequenter  of  concerts  and  operatic  entertainments ;  Benevolence  is,  relatively 
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to  its  countervailing  passions  only,  moderate,  Conscientiousness  rather  small,  Acquisitiveness 
very  large,  and  Veneration  scarcely  average.  Incited  by  a  false  view  of  his  own  best  interests, 
such  a  man  would,  with  such  fearful  passions,  stop  at  no  crime  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  Although  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness  are  well  developed, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  had  a  sort  of  brute  gregariousness,  giving  him  pleasure  in  society, 
and  the  animal  instinct  of  love  for  his  children  and  parents;  yet  his  lowest  passions  are  so  fear¬ 
fully  predominant,  that  motive  alone  would  be  needed  to  break  down,  in  such  a  monster,  every 
suggestion  of  affection,  and  to  induce  him  to  commit  any  crime  which  would  rid  him  of  what 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  convenience.  Accordingly,  he  was  suspected  by  the  insurance 
office  of  setting  fire  to  his  own  premises — seems  certainly  to  have  shot  his  kind  and  generous 
stepfather — was  currently  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  own  mother  three  days  before  she 
was  to  have  been  examined  before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  when  she  would  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  convict  her  son  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  terminated  his  dreadful  life 
by  the  deeds  which  have  made  the  whole  country  ring  with  his  name. 

Although  phrenology,  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  human  character,  recognizes  the 
eompatability  of  sincere  devotion  with  the  co-existence  of  the  greatest  depravity,  as  evidenced 
in  the  history  of  Louis  XI„,  the  Italian  bravoes,  and  many  religious  enthusiasts,  she  does  not 
find  in  the  head  of  Rush  any  evidences  of  deep  religious  feeling.  Wonder,  Secretiveness,  and 
Love  of  Approbation  (on  one  side),  are  fairly  developed,  and  in  one  who  bore  about  with  him,  in 
his  secret  breast,  the  consciousness  of  having  pursued  a  terrible  career  of  vice,  a  sort  of 
superstitious  hope  of  whitewashing  his  conscience,  may  have  combined  with  a  desire  to  stand 
well  with  a  quiet,  pious,  country  neighbourhood,  and  with  his  employers,  to  induce  the  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  occasional  fits  of  church  going  and  bible  reading,  especially  as  he  appears  to  have 
possessed,  in  full  force,  the  animal  instinct  of  love  for  his  children. 

His  large  Acquisitiveness  made  him  naturally  grasping,  and  money  hunting  in  his  habits, 
while  his  whole  crimes  were  an  elaborate  plan  for  gratifying  that  propensity.  That  he  was  not 
parsimonious,  as  well  as  avaricious,  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  Caution,  which  could  not 
save  what  avarice  grasped,  to  the  mastery  of  sensuality  over  him,  to  Love  of  Approbation, 
relishing  show  and  ornament,  and  to  a  temperament  in  which  the  brute  forces  were  so  predo¬ 
minant,  the  moral  attractions,  and  sentimental  affections  so  weak,  the  reflective  powers  so 
shallow,  and  the  Organ  of.  Firmness,  afforded  so  scantily  the  faculty  of  sustained  attention 
and  continuous  application  to  business,  that  there  was  presented  no  object  of  pleasurable  oc¬ 
cupation  except  the  pursuit  of  vice.  Imitation,  Wonder,  Tune,  and  the  perceptive  faculties 
are  in  fair  development,  and  combined  with  powerful  Secretiveness  and  fair  Love  of  Appro¬ 
bation,  appear  to  have  afforded  him  a  somewhat  insinuating  external  manner,  and  a  taste  for 
theatrical  and  musical  entertainments. 

The  Organ  of  the  Love  of  Life  is  large,  and  combined  with  small  Cautiousness,  rather  large 
Hope,  and  large  Combativeness,  may  have  sustained  him  in  his  trial,  and  induced  him 
to  cling  to  the  expectation  of  a  reprieve  to  the  last.  His  studied  acting  to  the 
end,  his  careful  attention  to  his  dress,  on  the  scaffold,  from  the  spotless  collar  to  the 
patent  leather  boots,  are  all  of  a  piece.  His  management  of  his  trial  displayed  the  secretive¬ 
ness  which  suspected  every  lawyer,  the  want  of  Caution,  which  preserved  in  him  an  inability 
to  realise  to  his  own  mind  the  consequences  of  his  situation,  active  perception  in  his  quick 
memory  of  all  discrepancies  of  evidence,  and  the  limited  intellect  which  was  manifest  throughout. 

One  of  the  means  of  identification  elicited  on  the  trial,  was  the  observation  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  carried  his  head  on  one  side,  and  that  this  was  a  habit  with  Rush.  The  cast  indicates 
this  irregularity,  the  back  part  of  the  head  being  very  unsymmetrical,  twisted  from  the  right 
towards  the  left,  and  much  more  fully  developed  on  the  left  than  the  right  side.  This  want  of 
symmetry,  which  is  synonymous  with  malformation,  is  very  common  in  criminals,  and  seems  to 
produce  alternations  of  conduct  and  contrarieties  of  character,  oscillating  between  violence 
and  placidity,  producing  by  fits  and  starts,  restraint  and  indulgence,  cunning  and  rashness, 
recklessness  and  momentary  regret.  It  was  the  remark  of  his  neighbours  long  ago,  that  he 
never  could  look  any  body  straight  in  the  face,  and  that  he  had  a  “  down  look”  about  him  of 
specious  cunning  and  plausible  chicane. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  case  without  being 
struck  with  the  suggestion,  that  society  should  be  provided  with  some  better  method  of  reading 
human  character,  than  in  the  final  result  of  its  actions.  Do  not  reason,  humanity,  religion, 
all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  be  anticipated  in  the  arrangements  of  a  wise  provi¬ 
dence,  that  nature  should  have  placed  within  the  power  of  mankind,  some  means  of  making 
society  aware  of  the  tendencies  and  character  of  its  members?  Would  it  not  be  better, 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lives,  if  he  could  be  made  to 
know  himself,  and  they  to  know  him  ?  Had  society  been  practically  phrenological,  this  un¬ 
happy  wretch  could  never  have  forged,  cheated,  seduced,  and  murdered.  He  would  have  been 
pitied  as  we  pity  the  lunatic  or  the  idiot,  (he  was  morally  an  idiot,  and  in  his  passions  a  mad¬ 
man),  but  shunned,  watched  perhaps,  restrained,  and  placed  beyond  temptation  by  never  being 
trusted.  He  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  continue  from  youth  till  death  to  spread 
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ruin,  vice,  misery,  sorrow,  and  murder,  broad  cast  over  society.  He,  himself,  would  have 
known  the  monster  that  he  was,  and  thus  have  attained  the  first  step  in  making  himself  better, 
and  in  avoiding  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  him. 

The  case  illustrates  also  the  solution  of  another  question.  Mistaken  philanthropy  urges 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death.  Of  such  a  criminal  as  Rush,  with  a  scarcely  appre¬ 
ciable  conscience,  and  capable  only  in  a  feeble  degree  of  moral  intuitions,  the  only  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  actions  consisted  in  raising  up  external  motives.  We  kill  a  mad  dog,  a  rattle¬ 
snake,  a  tiger  j  why  should  we  spare  an  infinitely  more  noxious  animal?  Nature  itself  tells 
every  one’s  own  conscience,  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  regarded  with  so  much  horror  as 
being  crushed  out  of  existence.  The  fear  of  death  is  the  very  strongest  motive  which  can 
control  human  action. 


(<  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  left  one  longing  lingering  look  behind'?’* 

No  philosophical  reasoning,  no  mere  tables  of  statistics,  no  arrays  of  criminal  returns  can 
refute  that  proposition.  The  impression  made  upon  society  by  the  details  of  the  last  days  and 
final  execution  of  Rush,  thrilled  through  the  soul  till  it  sickened.  The  instruments  and  cere¬ 
mony  of  death  were  most  properly  made  ostentatiously  public — and  we  have  but  to  appeal  to 
the  individual  consciousness  of  each  man  for  himself,  whether  any  punishment  whatever  is 
half  so  horrible  and  moving  as  death  upon  the  scaffold. 

“  Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where— 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot. 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod — and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice. 

To  be  imprison’d  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world — ’t.is  too  horrible. 

The  weariest,  and  most  loathed  worldy  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 

Can  heap  on  nature,  is  a  paradise. 

To  what  we  fear  of  death!’* 

Could  we  indeed  bring  ourselves  to  accept  the  popular  doctrine,  that  an  everlasting  futurity 
will  be  determined  by  the  past— that  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  shall  for  ever  lie — that  the  poor  frail 
wretch  who  shivers  through  life’s  fitful  fever,  clothed  in  a  nature  which  wras  not  fashioned  by 
him,  but  made  for  him,  that  this  ignorant,  short  sighted,  fallen  creature  should  be  made  im¬ 
mortal,  only  that  his  sufferings  may  know  no  end  in  duration,  and  find  no  bottom  to  the  depth 
of  their  intensity — and  that  by  a  few  cabalistic  words,  uttered  by  a  priest,  a  long  life  of  depra¬ 
vity  and  crime,  could  be  changed,  in  a  month,  into  a  purified  soul  of  serene  beatitude,  if  but 
time  were  given  for  repentance  and  the  gestation  of  the  new  birth,  then,  indeed,  no  words  could 
express  our  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  depriving,  by  the  hangman,  the  unhappy  victim  of  this 
chance  of  what  is  called  salvation.  We  never  believed  that  depravity  could  skip  from  the 
gallows  to  heaven.  We  call  to  mind  the  golden  words  of  him,  who  said,  “  Behold  !  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  within  you,”  and  that  if  nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus ,  so  no  innately  bad 
man  can  by  a  short  course  of  catechism  and  ghostly  comfort,  be  converted  into  an  immaculate 
saint.  Phrenology,  in  common  with  nature,  teaches  us  that  every  man  possesses,  in  various 
proportions  of  development  and  activity,  every  faculty  which  is  common  to  all,  and  that  the 
most  depraved  possesses  the  same  susceptibility  of  ultimate  progress  and  excellence,  which  is 
realised  in  the  present  life  of  the  best  of  us.  “  Marat  had  a  mother  that  loved  him,  was  once 
swathed  in  baby  clothes,  and  slumbered  sweetly  in  a  cradle  like  the  rest  of  us.”  Burns  hopes 
that  even  Satan  may  one  day  be  spared  an  odd  corner  in  paradise,  and  Ilamlet  confesses  to 
more  sins  of  thought  and  conception  than  the  worst  that  were  ever  perpetrated  by  the  most 
criminal. — “  I  am  myself  indifferent,  honest,  but  yet,  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were 
better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ;  with  more  of¬ 
fences  at  my  back,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or 
time  to  act  them  in.”  Rush  has  gone  to  his  last  reckoning  without  confession,  repentance,  or 
perhaps  even  compunction.  But  he  bears  with  him,  dead  indeed,  or  dormant,  “  the  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions,”  the  capabilities  for  good,  the  susceptibilities  of  virtue, 
which  are  found  only  in  higher  development  in  the  best  of  us.  He  too  is  never  to  die.  Ho 
cannot  escape  through  the  hangman’s  rope  from  the  miseries  of  a  depraved  nature,  a 
career  of  atrocious  crime,  and  a  life  of  sensual  indulgence.  For  every  idle  word,  for  every 
vicious  thought,  for  every  vile  action,  he  must  still  give  an  account.  We  are  all  made  to  abide 
the  consequences  of  our  errors  and  our  vices.  The  miseries  of  sin  here,  and  hereafter,  are  the 
schoolmasters  of  virtue.  God  and  Nature  have  affixed  to  every  thought  and  act,  their  invari¬ 
able  and  inexorable  consequences.  They  never  forgive,  because  pardon  would  be  the  with* 
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drawal  of  tlie  very  correctives  of  wrong  doing.  They  never  fail  to  reward  the  good  men  do, 
because  the  happiness  which  is  the  consequent,  is  also  the  exponent  of  the  superior  excellences 
of  virtue.  It  was  not  intended  that ‘we  should  be  even  merely  moral.  The  design  of  provi¬ 
dence  evidently  is,  that  we  shall  also  be  intelligent.  If  physical  misery  is  the  result  of  our 
n  eglect  or  ignorance  of  those  physical  laws  which  we  have  been  endowed  with  faculties  to  com¬ 
prehend,  it  is  only  to  compel  us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  observe  them.  If  we  are  all 
made  to  suffer  from  social  disorder,  political  oppression,  or  the  disregard  of  the  public  duties 
we  owe  to  one  another,  it  is  not  to  punish  us  vindictively,  but  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
the  observance  of  the  requisitions  of  social  incumbency,  by  giving  prominence  to  the  evils  of 
their  infringement.  Bad  men  are  internally  conscious  of  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness,  that 
they  may  be  made  better  by  longing  for  that  sunshine  of  the  mind,  and  peaceful  tranquillity, 
which  never  desert  the  truthful  and  the  good.  The  liar  is  distrusted,  and  the  thief  proscribed, 
that  it  may  be  proved  to  them  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  eventually,  virtue  is 
always  its  own  reward.  To  bate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  punishment  due  to  ignorance  and  vice, 
or  in  other  words,  to  interrupt  in  any  degree,  that  wise  order  of  causation,  which  invariably 
places  offence  and  retribution  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  would  be  but  to 
retard  human  progress,  and  impede  the  application  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  improvement.  Even  “the  greatest  one  that  e’er  "wore  earth  about  him,”  was  only 
“  made  perfect  through  suffering.” 

What  is  the  chief  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  if  it  be  not  that  man  alone, 
of  all  animals,  is  demonstratively  capable  of  progression  ?  The  bee  that  hummed  its  busy 
hour  through  the  bowers  of  paradise  fashioned  its  hexagon  with  the  same  mathematical  preci¬ 
sion  which  it  does  now  and  here.  Six  thousand  years  have  added  nothing  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  horse  or  the  intelligence  of  the  dog.  But  man  begins  a  fireworshipper,  and  rises  to  a 
Newton — first  tempts  the  river  on  a  fragment  of  bark,  and  then  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  a 
steamer — burrows  in  the  earth  and  then  builds  London,  takes  weeks  to  send  messages  on 
sticks  to  Montezuma  from  the  coast,  and  at  last  reports  in  London  speeches  delivered  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ten  minutes  before — begins  a  cannibal  or  a  Cumanchee,  and  ends  a  Howard,  a  Franklin, 
or  a  Channing.  To  what  end  shall  the  progressive  become  immortal,  except  that  the  good 
may  have  time  to  become  better,  and  the  bad  to  become  good  ?  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  that  by  natural  generation,  God  “visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  even, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  that  love  Him  and 
keep  his  commandments.” 

Our  own  consent  was  not  asked  to  bring  us  into  the  world.  We  did  not  make  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  we  were  surrounded  in  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood.  The  bag  that  is 
empty,  how  hard  it  is  to  stand  upright,  yet  it  cannot  fill  itself.  If  our  parents  by  precept,  by 
example,  by  a  wise  providence,  did  their  duty  by  our  inner  soul  and  outward  conditions, 
what  merit  is  ours  ?  If  they  did  not,  are  the  consequences  of  their  neglect  the  less  visited 
upon  us  ?  If  of  two  persons  placed  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  one  becomes  virtuous 
and  the  other  vicious,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  discrepancy  must  arise  from  their  diverse 
natures ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tendencies  with  which  they  were  born  ?  If  the  contrast  was 
the  result  of  conditions  which,  although  ostensibly  similar,  must  really  have  been  diverse, 
then  was  it  not  the  conditions ,  and  not  the  men,  that  made  their  lives  different  ?  If  the  one 
resisted  the  unfavourable  conditions,  and  the  other  was  overwhelmed  by  them,  how  can  the 
variance  be  accounted  for  except  by  the  admission  of  original  diversities  in  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  which  were  created  in,  and  not  formed  by  us  ?  We  cannot  will  our  motives,  be¬ 
cause  motives  determine  the  direction  of  the  will.  When  we  make  choice  of  one  line  of  action 
rather  than  another,  we  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  on  the  impassive  battle  ground  of  man's 
soul,  one  set  of  motives  have  been  too  strong  for  another  set,  and  that  our  determination  is  guided 
by  a  perception  according  to  our  lights  of  the  consequences  of  yielding  to  the  good  and  resist¬ 
ing  the  bad.  Where  internal  motives  to  virtue  are  too  weak  to  restrain  vice,  external  agencies 
must  be  applied ;  the  terror  of  the  constable  to  deter  the  thief;  horror  of  the  hangman  to  pro¬ 
tect  society  from  murder.  Where  the  love  of  good  fails  to  lead  to  righteousness,  the  fear 
of  misery  is  the  necessary  bridle  of  the  wicked. 

It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  this  is  Fatalism  dimly  disguised.  Even  Calvinists  have 
been  led  to  denounce  these  conclusions  as  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  Necessity. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  such  principles  involve  a  denial  of  moral  responsibility.  A  phreno¬ 
logical  thief  once  pleaded  the  conformation  of  his  cranium  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from 
punishment.  If  he  had  large  Acquisitiveness  and  small  Conscientiousness,  his  motives  for 
larceny  but  overcame  his  inducements  to  be  honest.  The  judge’s  reply  was  conclusive  ;  the 
law  ought  not  and  does  not  punish  vindictively,  but  correctively,  to  raise  up  counter  motives  in 
the  mind  of  the  criminal,  and  to  impress  upon  the  fallible  the  consequences  of  vice.  The  jail, 
bread  and  water,  and  the  treadmill,  are  applied  to  the  thief  as  the  strait-jacket  is  to  the 
madman,  to  keep  bad  motives  from  taking  the  shape  of  action.  Punishment  depresses  the  pro¬ 
pensities  and  stimulates  Cautiousness,  while  detection  and  exposure  alarm  Love  of  Approba¬ 
tion,  Secretiveness,  and  Self-Esteem.  The  depression  of  the  animal  propensities  which  results 
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from  imprisonment,  low  diet,  and  hard  labour,  is  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  con¬ 
siderations  addressed  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  prison  discipline  becomes  strictly  phreno¬ 
logical  if  wisely  applied. 

We  assert  that  we  are  the  only  true  disciples  of  the  doctrine,  if  not  of  what  is  called  moral 
responsibility,  certainly  of  that  which  alone  strictly  deserves  the  name  of  moral  accountability. 
W e  maintain  that  every  sin  bears  its  own  suffering,  and  every  worthy  deed  brings  its  own 
gratification.  We  say  there  is  no  remission  of  the  consequences  of  the  one,  while  the  rewards 
of  the  other  are  never  withheld.  As  there  can  be  no  amendment  without  correction,  so  pardon 
could  only  mean  a  withdrawal  of  the  very  instrumentalities  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe  demonstrates  that  its  ruler  has  devised  for  recommending 
obedience  to  his  statutes,  and  raising  inducements  to  avoid  their  infringement,  “ A  knave,” 
says  Coleridge,  “  is  but  a  fool  with  a  circumbendibus.”  The  calamities  which  follow  wicked¬ 
ness  are  our  natural  moral  instructors.  Codes  of  morals  are  not  written  literally  on  the  sky, 
or  uttered  categorically  through  the  thunder  amidst  lightnings.  Order,  truth,  kindness, 
honour,  veneration,  purity,  peace,  the  liberal  hand  and  open  heart,  are  stamped  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  God,  only  by  their  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  the  economy  of  society, 
and  our  physical  organism,  the  happiness  they  secure,  the  misery  they  escape,  “  The  invisible 
things  of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made even  Scripture  coming  recommended  to  our  acceptance  by  its  accordance  with 
the  moral  dispensation  we  already  see  around  us. 

It  may  indeed  be  demanded  how  can  there  be  free  will  if  motives  are  not  within  our  own 
power ;  and  if  the  will  be  not  free,  how  can  there  be  responsibility ;  and  if  there  be  no  sense  of 
accountability,  where  is  the  justice  of  punishment  ?  This  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  actual 
dealings  of  providence.  All  of  us  suffer  the  consequences  of  that  for  which  we  are  not  account¬ 
able,  Of  bad  example,  neglected  education,  unfavourable  social  circumstances,  domestic 
misfortune,  hereditary  disease  which  we  have  never  caused,  we  nevertheless  must  abide  the 
consequences, — “Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  And  Jesus 
answered,  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents.”  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  cannibal  that 
he  never  heard  the  gospel,  or  any  merit  of  the  Christian  that  he  never  was  a  cannibal?  “Who 
maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  now,  if 
thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?”  It  ought  to  be 
with  every  one  the  strongest  motive  to  good  conduct,  that  the  consequences  of  his  actions 
neither  stop  with  him  nor  with  them.  It  ought  to  be  with  all  a  chief  incentive  to  public  and 
social  duty  that  the  crime  and  vice  of  individuals  recoil  upon  society.  There  is  no  injustice  in 
retribution,  whose  only  object  is  correction.  The  infliction  of  pain  is  not  the  end  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  only  the  means  of  moral  discipline.  It  is  not  to  make  us  suffer,  but  to  make  us 
better  that  misery  follows  sin »  and  castigation,  which  curiously  enough  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  chaste,  or  purified,  would  be  wholly  indefensible  had  it  any  other  object  than  re¬ 
pentance,  conversion,  and  newness  of  life,  It  is  indeed  speciously  urged,  that  if  a  man  believes 
that  he  cannot  help  his  actions,  he  will  not  be  induced  to  mend  his  ways ;  but  we  have  already 
demonstrated  that  the  motives  to  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  its  owm  reward,  and  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  vice— and  that  the  practice  of  morality  is  much  more  effectually  encouraged  by 
inducing  the  conviction  that  every  sin  will  meet  with  infallible  retribution,  than  by  propagating 
the  belief  that  pardon,  forgiveness,  and  remission  of  sins,  will  make  a  short  cut  to  heaven  un¬ 
clogged  by  the  conditions  of  retributive  reformation,  and  the  discipline  of  suffering. 

“God  rest  all  Christian  souls!  We  know  what  we  are;  we  know  not  what  we  may  be.” 
The  victims  of  inferior  cerebral  organization,  of  the  neglect  of  society,  of  ignorance  and  of 
social  circumstances,  criminals  are  to  be  viewed  “more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  JSven  the 
worst  of  them  has  all  eternity  to  live  through,  and  infinite  duration  to  produce  progressive 
amendment.  If  punishment  in  the  next  world  were  everlasting,  and  inflicted  with  no  view  to 
amendment,  to  what  end  is  it  imposed  ?  not  as  a  warning  to  the  saved,  they  are  already  beyond 
the  risk  of  falling  aside — not  as  an  example  to  the  damned,  for  the  very  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
cannot  mend  them — not  as  a  corrective  to  the  lost,  for  to  correct  them  is  to  make  them  better, 
and  if  made  better,  then  they  must  have  progressed,  and  if  progressed,  then  they  are  capable 
of  improvement ;  and  if  improved,  why  are  they  not  fit  for  heaven  as  well  as  the  good,  who 
are  already  there  ?  For  what  purpose  are  the  bad  made  immortal  as  well  as  the  good,  except 
that  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity  there  will  be  time  and  room  for  repentance,  amend¬ 
ment,  progress  in  knowledge,  and  improvement  in  virtue  ?  To  his  latest  hour  the  very  worst 
of  us  has  within  him  the  elements  of  that  which,  awakened  into  action,  might  make  him  better 
than  the  earthly  best.  Is  all  this  material  of  excellence  to  be  for  ever  thrown  away,  because 
in  the  wild  whirl  of  this  mad  mortality,  the  nightmare  of  crime  sat  upon  the  breast,  where 
might  have  slumbered  calmly  the  sweet  peaceful  dream  of  virtue  ?  Why,  the  very  pagans 
thought  better  of  man  than  that ;  they  regarded  his  soul  as  a  spark  of  the  Great  First  Cause, 
destined  for  ever  to  seek,  until  at  last  it  should  be  re-joined  to,  the  main  spirit  of  the  Ineffable, 
Shall  man’s  eternal  fate  be  sealed  by  his  passage  through  the  few  fitful  years  of  time  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  least  obscure  laws  of  God’s  sublunary  providence  that  it  is  the  very  function  of  pain 
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to  end  itself,  either  in  relief  of  the  part,  the  insensibility  of  the  patient,  or  the  termination  of 
the  suffering  in  death.  It  is  a  canon  of  physiology  equally,  and  of  morals,  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  order,  obedience,  observance  of  law,  to  perpetuate  and  preserve  being  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  of  inordinate  desire,  lawless  indulgence,  and  disturbance  or  abuse  of  function,  to  termi¬ 
nate  themselves  in  destruction.  Pain  and  vice  make  an  end  of  themselves  here ;  why  should  they 
change  their  very  purpose  by  enduring  hereafter  ?  Who  shall  draw  the  line  of  that  spiritual 
condition  which  separates  perdition  from  salvation  ?  which  shall  say  to  Pythagoras,  Zeno, 
Plato,  Socrates,  Trajan,  Numa,  Antoninus,  Franklin,  Channing,  “Come  thou  here  to  take 
your  place  with  Caligula,  Nero,  Attila,  Rush,  and  the  devil,”  and  to  Solomon,  Alfred,  Atha¬ 
nasius,  Howard,  Calvin,  Knox,  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Clarkson,”  Go  thou  there  that  Saint 
Peter  may  let  thee  in  ?”  Does  Christianity  command  us  to  part  with  our  moral  intuitions 
when  we  take  up  the  gospel,  and  confound  all  our  sense  of  natural  justice,  charity,  and  bene¬ 
volence,  ere  we  can  comprehend  God’s  dealings  with  his  spiritual  creation  ?  Are  infinite 
attributes  to  make  each  other  finite,  and  boundless  love  to  be  limited  by  the  mandates  of  in¬ 
exorable  justice  ?  Shall  the  Creator  be  omnipotent  while  he  cannot  forgive ;  or  may  he  relent 
while  men  live,  but  must  be  implacable  when  they  die  ?  We  are  not  among  those  who  believe 
that  Colonel  Gardiner  owed  his  salvation  to  frequenting  a  brothel,  and  that  Sir  Mathew  Hale 
would  have  been  lost  had  he  not  been  dead  drunk,  and  his  boon  companion  drunk  dead.  It 
forms  no  part  of  our  creed  that  the  attainment  of  heaven  is  the  accident  of  an  accident, 
dependant  on  proximity  to  a  camp-meeting  or  an  “  awakening  preacher,”  the  activity  of  a 
city  mission  or  a  tract  society,  or  the  luck  of  being  carried  off  in  yet  unoffending  infancy  by 
teething  or  the  small  pox.  We  cannot  accept  that  theory  of  celestial  dispensation  which 
assures  us  that  Rush  was  consigned  to  perdition  because  he  did  not  break  his  neck,  or  die  of 
the  cholera,  while  weeping  in  the  odour  of  religious  compunction  at  the  sermons  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Andrew.  A  future  state  is  not  an  affair  of  the  stop-watch,  or  strength  of  constitution, 
so  that  crime  shall  scale  the  mansions  of  bliss  by  the  accident  of  a  timely  reprieve,  or  vice 
shall  escape  its  penalty  by  such  vigour  of  the  physical  system  as  will  protract  the  term  of  life 
long  enough  for  leisurely  repentance. 

No — ‘‘All  that  live  must  die, 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity.” 

The  whole  economy  of  the  universe,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  that  of  gestation,  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  being,  diversity  in  degrees  of  development.  Worlds  themselves  are  at  first 
without  form  and  void,  shrouded  in  a  brooding  darkness.  Nebulae  roll  on  from  the  cloud  of 
mud  and  vapour,  to  a  globe  of  consummate  sphere,  with  a  fixed  and  firmset  earth.  Every 
variety  of  flower,  and  tree,  and  herb,  is  caused  by  development  of  a  common  type,  arrested  at 
diverse  stages.  The  scale  of  the  serpent  contains  the  germ  of  the  fin ;  the  fin  expands  into  the 
webbed  foot ;  the  foot  into  the  claw.  In  the  hoof  of  the  elephant  can  be  detected  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  toes ;  in  the  second  stage  the  hoof  becomes  cloven ;  the  cleft  rises  to  the  paw ; 
the  paw  of  the  dog  into  the  claw  of  the  lion ;  the  claw  becomes  the  delicate  prehensile  of  the 
monkey,  and  the  prehensile  terminates  in  the  human  hand.  Intellect  in  like  manner  has  its 
gradations  of  gestation.  Tiedemann  has  traced  in  the  foetal  human  brain  first,  distinctly  per¬ 
fected,  the  convolutions  of  the  insect,  then  of  the  fish,  bird,  and  beast,  separately  but  succes¬ 
sively  developed;  “until,”  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Gordon,  “in  the  full  grown  man  we 
behold  it  possessing  some  parts  of  which  other  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which 
they  possess.”  And  so  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  we  see  immortal  creatures,  in  whole 
races,  living  on  earths,  ants,  and  worms,  possessing  scarcely  the  faintest  glimmer  of  the  sense 
of  moral  incumbency,  hardly  even  the  instinct  of  obedience,  with  the  bare  shadow  of  a 
grovelling  superstition,  propitiating  their  idol  by  murder  as  a  Thug-worship,  rising  to  obeisance 
to  the  sun,  going  onward  to  Sheva,  the  Suttee,  or  Confutsee,  advancing  to  Mahomet,  and 
reaching  to  the  ten  commandments,  the  Christian  precepts,  and  a  Father  God.  There  are 
whole  tribes  of  men  as  dead  to  moral  obligation  as  Rush  was.  Yet  shall  the  bushman,  the 
New  Zealand  cannibal,  the  Thug,  or  the  Algerine  or  Lascar  pirates,  never  reach  the  moral 
attainment  of  Howard,  which  Howard  by  this  time  has  far  outstripped  ?  “  There  is  a  glory  of 

the  sun,  a  glory  of  the  moon,  another  of  the  stars — 

“He  hath  made  all  beautiful  in  their  time.” 

“  Are  not  twelve  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  yet  not  one  falleth  to  the  ground  without  your 
heavenly  Father.  How  much  more  precious  are  ye  than  many  sparrows  ?”  There  is  an  in¬ 
finite  significancy  in  a  human  soul,  which  was  never  meant  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  sublunary 
contingences,  of  the  trivial  accidents  of  this  short  life-span,  of  the  cast  of  the  die  of  example, 
condition,  hereditary  tendency,  climate,  creed,  or  nation.  The  desire  even  to  improve  our 
opportunities  is  dependent  upon  the  suggestion  to  the  mind  of  motives  operating  on  the  will 
as  little  the  result  of  our  own  agency,  as  the  opportunities  to  be  improved.  The  neglect  to 
cultivate  our  advantages  is  but  the  result  of  “  a  law  in  our  members,  warring  against  the  law 
in  our  minds,”  of  a  willing  spirit — and  weak  flesh — of  that  mortal  frailty,  which  inspires  the 
confession  even  of  an  apostle,  “  The  good  I  would,  I  do  not— the  evil  I  would  not,  that  I  do.” 
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God  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  Effects  illustrate  causes — consequences  are  the  teachers  of 
the  significancy  of  acts.  Punishment  for  instruction,  instruction  for  correction,  correction  for 
repentance,  repentance  for  amendment,  amendment  for  progression,  progression  'for  perfecti¬ 
bility,  and  perfectibility  for  happiness.  God  is  Love  !  “  He  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the 

just,  and  on  the  unjust,  and  his  rain  to  fall  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.”  Eternity  is  given 
us  for  something  better  than  to  stand  still  in  beatitude,  or  to  be  permanent  only  in  torment. 
Orthodoxy  itself  confesses  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  promises  over  the  judgments  of  the 
gospel ;  because  it  offers  heaven  even  to  the  murderer,  in  the  interval  betwixt  condemnation 
and  execution.  We  dare  not  promise  that.  We  cannot  hold  out  the  hope  that  the  depravity 
of  a  life,  shall  be  obliterated  from  the  leprous  soul,  by  the  repentance  of  an  hour.  We  do  not 
fear  the  consequences  of  assuring  even  the  chief  of  sinners,  that  the  door  of  hope  is  as  wride  as 
the  sphere  of  infinite  goodness,  and  that  it  will  never  be  shut,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  We  anticipate  better  fruits  of  the  hardened  heart  from  the  words  of  kind¬ 
ness,  than  the  stern  threatenings  of  despair.  Murder  that  will  not  stay  its  red  hand  for  the 
gallows,  will  not  drop  its  weapon  at  the  thunder  call  of  spiritual  retribution.  The  man  who 
can  be  influenced  by  the  belief  that  even  after  death  he  will  have  time  for  repentance,  and 
newness  of  life,  is  already  in  the  frame  o#  mind  best  suited  for  good  impressions.  The  depraved 
care  less  for  the  anger  of  God  than  for  the  vengeance  of  man. — They  who  are  more  alarmed 
for  the  state  of  their  soul,  than  for  the  terrors  of  human  law,  are  already  beyond  the  dangers 
of  criminal  temptation. 

No  will  is  free  which  is  finite.  The  Omniscient  alone  is  self  existent.  Our  limited  know¬ 
ledge,  if  nothing  else,  would  make  us  necessary  agents.  The  ignorant  are  ever  slaves,  and  He 
who  knows  all  things,  is  the  only  being  who  can  be  free  to  choose  what  is  best.  Mortal  man 
is  but  a  sequent  link  in  the  chain  of  universal  causation.  The  underived  is  the  only  intelli¬ 
gence  that  can  be  independent.  The  First  cause,  he  who  was  before  causation,  is  alone  above, 
and  beyond  it.  He  who  created  it,  is  the  only  essence  uncaused,  and  the  only  being  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  an  antecedent.  We  are  all  but  effects,  and  can  be  no  other  than  our  causes  made 
us.  It  was  no  more  within  the  power  of  Howard  to  desire  to  devastate  the  earth,  than  in  that 
of  Nero  to  wish  to  make  it  happy.  The  tender  heart  and  the  peremptory  conscience,  crowned 
by  intelligent  wisdom,  are  no  less  the  gift  of  God,  than  the  instinct  of  the  cannibal,  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  Caffre.  u  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it.”  But 
God  and  Nature  have  given  us  reasonable  souls  to  see  the  beauty  of  order,  the  enduring  qua¬ 
lities  of  truth,  the  excellence  of  justice.  We  are  endowed  with  faculties  which  find  delight  in 
virtue,  and  to  discover  that  the  happiness  which  springs  from  goodness,  has  a  tendency  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself,  while  vicious  indulgence  is,  invariably,  self  destructive.  We  possess  the  means 
of  observing  that  a  pure  life  enjoys  the  rich  sunshine  of  the  heart,  and  that  abused  passions 
never  fail  to  “  commend  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  our  own  lips.”  Slowly  in¬ 
deed,  and  with  irregular  steps,  the  world  proceeds  towards  improvement.  Progress  is  not 
great,  or  very  palpably  perceptible,  for  what  are  6,000  years  even,  to  immortality  and  eternity. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  us,  are,  doubtless,  far  on  in  the  journey  of  excellence.  Perhaps 
future  worlds  that  now  are  but  nebulae,  will  have  to  wait  for  the  mastodon  and  the  mega¬ 
therium  before  they  can  be  solid  and  clear  enough  for  the  foot  print  of  Man.  But  mind  or 
spirit,  like  the  firmament,  has  its  systems,  developing  in  due  order  the  various  phases  of  orga¬ 
nism  and  of  progress,  and  reaching  from  the  germinal  vapour  cloud  up  to  a  solid  eai'th,  and  a 
resplendent  heaven,  through  all  the  stages  of  moral  infancy,  up  to  the  glories  of  intuitive  in¬ 
telligence,  and  spiritual  perfection.  What  are  indeed  worlds,  and  suns,  and  planets,  and  sys¬ 
tems,  but  stages  on  which  being,  thought,  soul,  may  play  their  parts ;  unless,  we  are  to  con¬ 
clude  that  in  all  the  boundless  immensity  of  space,  and  in .  the  endless  varieties  of  celestial 
mechanism,  we,  on  this  atom  of  earth  alone,  possess  sentient  and  intelligent  existence,  and 
but  for  whom  only,  the  Omnipotent  would  be  but  the  Great  Solitary  of  his  Universe.  The 
meanest  thing  that  hath  life,  or  sense,  or  the  susceptibilities  of  happiness  or  misery,  or,  above 
all,  that  hath  discourse  of  reason,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  an 
Omniscient,  moral,  and  spiritual  intelligence,  than  a  whole  galaxy  of  even  the  brightest  stars, 
or  the  most  harmonious  and  melodious  spheres,  which  yet  are  insensate  and  unconscious? — 
And  to  what  end  then  can  He  have  called  out  of  nothing  this  goodly  frame  of  things,  and 
studded  the  depths  of  immensity  with  those  bright  gems,  whose  rays  travel  to  us  through  the 
ether  of  a  thousand  years,  and  given  to  them  various  stages  of  gestation  and  progress,  if  it  be 
not  at  last  to  crown  these  theatres  with  living,  feeling,  and  thinking  actors,  who,  like  them, 
shall  begin  in  mere  organization,  and  from  that  go  onward  to  sensation,  from  thence  to  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment,  a  conscience,  and  a  soul,  panting  at  last,  like  the  hart  after  the 
water  brook,  to  reach  to  the  divine  fellowship  of  immaculate,  infinite  intelligence  ?  Either 
man  is  not  immortal,  or  else  he  is  progressive.  Either  his  being  is  to  have  an  end,  or  his  fa¬ 
culties  are  to  go  onward  in  never  ceasing  development.  Either  he  is  to  have  “  his  be-all  and 
his  end-all  here,”  or  else  “  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
with  honour,”  he  is  to  undertake  with  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  host,  his  long  long  journey 
and  ceaseless  search,  after  the  ineffable  and  divine.  Do  we  not  see  through  the  dark  night, 
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even  the  fair  stars 11  shoot  madly  from  their  spheres,”  falling  athwart  the  heavens  down  through 
God’s  immensity  ?  Yet  are  they  never  lost— arrested  by  that  principle  within  them,  which 
has  its  kindred  sympathy  in  some  better  poised,  and  order  compelling  planet,  they  too,  stop 
their  wild  wanderings  through  trackless  space,  and  like  repentant  prodigals  begin  slowly  to  do 
reverence  to  the  universal  harmonies  of  heaven,  and  to  roll  round  the  master  spirit  of  some 
celestial  system  in  far  off  homage  to  the  great  architect  of  all !  Shall  it  be  so  with  stars,  and 
not  with  souls  ?  May  not  the  frail  vessel  fall,  yet  not  for  ever  ? 

“  Though  the  bark  can  not  be  lost, 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  tos’t,” — 

on  the  wild  surge  of  passion,  the  compass  of  the  conscience  perhaps  out  of  gearing,  and  the 
rudder  of  reason  quite  unshipped  in  the  fierce  hurricane  of  unchastened  sense.  But  still  not 
lost — still  living — still  in  hope  of  a  lull,  a  favouring  gale,  a  returning  calm,  an  everlasting  haven 
in  the  safe  roadstead  of  progress,  purity,  and  peace. 

Let  then,  the  murderer  die — in  mercy  to  the  obdurate  and  ferocious  who  survive,  and  to 
society  which  needs  protection.  To  those  who  are  without  compassion  or  compunction,  a  mo¬ 
tive  from  without,  must  be  found  to  stay  the  armed  hand,  which  hears  no  small  still  voice 
within — and  what  motive  so  imperious  as  the  love  of  life  ? 

“  Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  strong  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror. 

Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul, 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction.” 

See  how  anxiously  Rush  laboured  to  save  his  wretched  existence — how  he  clung  to  hope  to 
the  very  last — how  he  refused  confession  for  the  chance  of  reprieve.  Had  he  been  endowed 
with  large  Cautiousness,  the  organ  of  the  Love  of  Life  is  in  him  so  strong,  that  the  grim  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  gallows  might  have  saved  his  victims  and  himself.  Transportation,  imprisonment, 
a  slave  life,  are  tortures  which,  not  being  seen,  are  not  realised  by  the  depraved  mind.  There 
are  thousands,  who  if  they  were  assured  that  they  would  not  be  put  to  death,  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  by  murder,  to  gratify  revenge,  or  avarice,  or  lust,  for  the  risk  of  being  banished,  or  of 
working  in  a  chain  gang.  It  is  right,  equally  to  the  ferocious  and  to  the  inoffensive,  that  the 
wretch  who  meditates  assassination  should  feel  that  the  prison  door  closes  that  of  hope  and  life 
upon  him,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  greatest  crime,  should  be  made  enormous  in  all 
human  eyes,  by  the  stupendous  horrors  of  the  retribution.  The  murderer  can  be  of  no  more 
use  to  himself  or  to  society.  He  is  but  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  When  the  sense  of  natural 
justice  is  not  outraged  by  the  punishment,  there  is  no  call  upon  society  to  bear  longer  the  bur¬ 
den  of  such  an  existence.  Let  him  die — but  not  “  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection,”  or  yet  in  the  despair  of  eternal  torments — but  in  the  conviction  that  a  death¬ 
bed  repentance  will  neither  whitewash  his  sins  nor  his  soul — that  he  must  yet  give  an  account 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil — that  he  too  can  only  be  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  and  that  the  depth  of  his  suffering  will  be  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  imperfections.  The  instinct  which  makes  the  humane  recoil  from  the  spectacle  of  an 
extinguished  life,  is  but  an  additional  security  to  society  for  its  safety,  and  intensifies  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  outraged  law,  and  the  solemnity  of  retribution.  There  is  far  more  real  torture  in  the 
horrors  of  transportation;  and  the  necessary  peremptory  tyranny  which  iron-binds  the  convict, 
annihilates  his  freedom,  and  subjects  him  to  the  sternest  and  most  abject  subjection  to  the 
overseers  of  his  slavery,  is  in  reality  far  more  calculated  to  outrage  our  sense  of  reverence  for 
our  own  nature,  and  the  feeling  of  self  respect  in  the  criminal,  than  the  short  tragedy  of  the 
gallows. 

But  while  the  necessities  of  the  social  economy  demand  that  life  shoxild  be  surrounded  with 
every  protection  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  motive  to  suggest,  and  of  legislation  to  enforce, 
they  also  plead  the  claims  of  humanity  to  every  effort,  appliance,  and  instrumentality,  which 
is  calculated  to  surround  it  with  incentives  to  virtue,  with  motives  to  the  practice  of  right, 
purity,  and  truth,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  resources,  and  excellences  of  goodness,  and  with 
the  means  of  avoiding  temptation,  and  eschewing  vice. — God  set  his  mark  on  Cain. — He  has 
set  his  mark  on  all — the  good,  the  facile,  and  the  bad.  When  the  intuitions  of  conscience  can 
tell  the  depraved  nothing  of  his  degradation,  he  has  still  perception  and  reflection.  Had 
phrenology  been  a  faith  among  us,  the  form  of  the  head  would  have  taught  Rush  that  of 
which  his  heart  gave  him  little  intimation,  his  fearful  tendencies,  his  grovelling  sensuality,  the 
precipice  on  which  he  stood — the  danger  of  his  passions — the  necessity  for  flying  from  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  avoiding  by  seclusion,  or  by  flight  to  some  wilderness,  the  solicitation  of  vices  which 
he  could  not  withstand.  His  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  the  numerous  victims  of  his  acts,  would 
have  read  on  his  head  what  his  Secretiveness  successfully  concealed  in  his  character,  the  trea¬ 
cherous,  artful,  remorseless  libertine,  and  would  have  avoided  him  as  a  pestilence.  Society 
would  have  seen  his  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  his  small  Conscientiousness,  and  withheld  that 
trust  which  was  systematically  broken  by  cunning,  legal  chicane,  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
In  fact,  he  was  but  a  wild  beast  uncaged,  and  a  madman  with  just  cunning  enough  to  conceal 
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his  insanity.  His  parents  would  in  liis  cradle  have  read  his  character,  and  all  woula  have  con¬ 
spired  to  put  him  in  that  course  of  training  which  might  castigate  his  passions,  cl  asten  his 
sensuality,  awaken  thought  and  conscience,  alarm  self  respect,  and  stimulate  the  good  that 
was  even  in  him.  If  society  would  have  demanded  u  where  is  moral  responsibility,  if  actions 
are  shaped  by  organic  structure  ?”  it  would  answer  itself  by  the  reflection  that  all  sentient 
creation  is  made  accountable  for  action  by  consequences — the  bird  perishes  at  sea  if  it  stray  too 
far  from  land — the  hart  from  thirst,  if  it  leave  the  water  brook  too  far  behind  it — the  Iamb 
from  the  kite,  if  it  wanders  from  the  ewe — the  sailor  from  shipwreck,  if  he  loses  his  reckon¬ 
ing  and  his  chart — the  son,  from  the  father  drunkard — the  daughter  from  the  mother’s  frailty 
— the  aggregated  nation  from  the  unrighteousness  of  its  subjects — society,  as  a  whole,  from 
the  ignorance,  vice,  neglect  of  its  members.  We  are  all  made  accountable  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  transgression  of  each — and  each  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  education,  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  moral  standard,  the  virtue,  the  happiness,  of  all.  Call  this  injustice,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  obviously  God’s  method  of  dealing  with  us.  That  it  is  the  dictate,  not  of  inscrutable 
but  demonstrable  wisdom,  and  of  not  obscure,  but  obvious  although  far  sighted  and  compre¬ 
hensive  love,  is  to  us  entirely  obvious.  He  made  us  not  for  ourselves  but  for  each  other,  self 
sacrifice  to  be  our  highest  virtue,  universal  kindness  the  chief  good,  progressive  intelligence 
the  instrument  of  enlarging  capacities  for  enjoyment.  If  he  has  made  suffering  the  school  of 
virtue,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  perfectibility,  we  have  but  reverently  to  bow  to  the 
chastenings  which  make  us  wiser  and  better,  and  thankfully  to  accept  the  terms  on  which 
troubles  of  this  life  are  made  to  work  out  the  enjoyment  of  the  Great  Hereafter. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  RUSH. 


PROPENSITIES. 

1.  Amativeness,  excessively  large. 

2.  Philoprog'enitiveness,  very  large. 

3.  Concentrativeness,  rather  large. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  Destructiveness,  very  large. 

7.  Secretiveness,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

9.  Constructiveness,  large. 

10.  Alimentiveness,  very  large. 

SENTIMENTS. 

11.  Self  Esteem,  full. 

12.  Love  of  Approbation,  full,  or  rather  large. 

13.  Caution,  small. 

14.  Benevolence,  rather  full. 

15.  Veneration,  full. 

16.  Firmness,  rather  full. 

17.  Conscientiousness,  small. 

18.  Hope,  large. 

19.  Wonder,  full. 


20.  Ideality,  small. 

21.  Mirthfulness,  rather  full. 

22.  Imitation,  full. 

PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

23.  Individuality,  full. 

24.  Form,  rather  large. 

25.  Size,  rather  large. 

26.  Weight,  large. 

27.  Colour,  full. 

28.  Locality,  rather  large. 

29.  Number,  rather  full. 

30.  Order,  rather  full. 

31.  Eventuality,  rather  full. 

32.  Time,  full. 

33.  Tune,  full,  or  rather  large. 

34.  Language,  full. 

REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

35.  Comparison,  rather  full. 

36.  Causality,  rather  full. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


INCHES. 

Greatest  Horizontal  Circumference  ....  24| 
(Reported  to  be  23  in  living  head). 
Circumference  over  the  head  to  hole  of  each 

ear  .  .  . . .  15 

Circumference  of  Cerebellum  to  do.  .  .  .  Ilf 

Length  of  head  from  No.  2  to  22  ....  84 

Ear  to  Individuality . 5J 

Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness  ......  5J 

Ear  to  Firmness . 6£ 

Ear  to  Benevolence . 6$ 

(The  length  of  these  two  last  measurements 
ai*ises  from  the  extraordinary  size  and 
depth  of  the  basilar  regions.) 


INCHES. 

From  the  hole  of  the  ear  to  the  level  of  the 


external  angle  of  the  eyebrow . 2| 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness  ....  6| 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness  . 6J 

Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness  ....  6| 

Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness  ...  6§ 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness . 5| 


The  basilar  region  of  the  head  is  enormous, 
and  the  whole  bock  part  of  the  head  is  very  much 
twisted  and  unsymmetrical,  a  common  feature  in 
criminal  heads. 
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